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FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
NAPOLEON. 


Napoleon has at length terminated his Prometheus-like existence. ‘The 
vulture that preyed upon his vitals has done its work, and nothing re; 
mains of him but an empty sound in the mouths of men. We are told 
that he died in his military garb, his field-marshal’s uniform, and his 
boots, which he had ordered to be put on a short time previous tohis dis- 
solution. ‘There is something melancholy in these details, which, even 
when considered apart from so great a man, irresistibly attracts our sym- 
pathy. We dwell with intense curiosity on all that relates to our pas- 
sage from this state of being to that “ bourn from whence no traveller re- 
turns: it is a subject that intimately and awfully concerns each one of 
us, and therefore every circumstance that can indicate the state of feel- 
ing at the terrible parting is carefully noted and preserved, and becomes 
perhaps the most interesting portion of the history of man. 

Inthe present instance, the interest is increased tenfold, on beholding 
a man, who had been so uplifted above his fellows, that we might almost 
have imagined him Bayond the shafts of fate, bowed down to that humi- 
liating condition to which human nature is subjected in its process of re- 
union with mother earth. With what painful delight we contemplate the 
last flutterings of such a spirit, and watch the expiring efforts of poor 
a still clinging to earth, still labouring for the breath of poste- 
rity, and exhausting itself in efforts to fall with “gracefulness at the 
last.” This attempt to brave the horrors of death is not quite in the spi- 
rit of Christianity which puts on the armour of faith ; it is not in the meek- 
ness of resignation, but reminds us rather of the Roman part, and is, upon 
the whole, in unison with the life and character of this extraordinary in- 
dividual. Knowing the importance that is attached to this last hour of 
existence, the fondness with which we dwell upon all the minutie con- 
nected with this event, it is not to be wondered at that men who have 
lived for fame should study so to comport themselves at this crisis as to 
insure the plaudits of posterity. | 

Augustus Cesar chose to die in a standing position, and was careful” 
in arranging his person and dress for that occasion; and Seward Earl of, 
Northumberland, when on the point of death, quitted his bed and put on 
his armour, saying, “that it became not a man to die like a beast.” A 
more remarkable instance is» that of Maria Louisa of Austria, who, a 
short _— before she breathed her last, having fallen into a sort of insen- 
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sibility, and her eyes being closed, one of the ladies in attendance re- 
marked that her majesty seemed to be asleep. “No,” said she, “ I could 
sleep, if I-would indulge repose, but I am sensible of the near approach of 
death, and I will not allow myself to be surprised by him in my sleep; I 
wish to meet my dissolution awake.”? The extinguishment of that a 
whose “sound went forth into all lands,’ must, no doubt, be considered 
as one of the most important and interesting events of the day. But it 
is mortifying to human vanity to reflect with what indifference this in- 
telligence has been received. The truth is, the few last years have teem- 
ed with events of appalling magnitude—with giant births—unheard-of 
monsters and prodigies. Revelations, with all their sanguinary train of 
consequences, have succeeded each other with fearful rapidity; and the 
caprices of jugglery, which fortune delights to play in private life, have 
been exhibited on the grand theatre of Europe. We have been gluttin 
our eyes with the bloody business of the Circus, and the tale of individua 
misery can no longer work upon our sensibilities. i. 

We are, perhaps, less impressed with the importance of this event, be- 
cause Napoleon may be said to have terminated his political existence 
when he abdicated the throne; but he was still the lion in the toils, whose 
destruction is only completed when the death-blast has sounded. It will 
be moreover contended by his admirers, that the years.of his imprison- 
ment, though replete with suffering, and though flowing in darkness and 
sorrow, will be more honourable to him when history shall have taken her 

n, and ineted out his measure of praise, than his thre of sunshine, when 

e trod, like a winged Mercury, and waved the rod of the enchanter. To 

suffer well is the highest praise that man can earn; to accommodate the 
fiery and restless spirit to the uncontrollable changes of fate, not notch- 
ing his days of misery in passive helplessness, but wearing his manhood 
undauntedly about him, is the true test of greatness of soul, which shows 
most brilliant in surrounding darkness. It is said that 


“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


It is well if it be so: the good has carried with it its reward; and the 
evil may perchance remain a useful warning to mankind. But, in truth, 
neither are remembered when their immediate effects cease to be felt. 
Military renown is of all others, and very deservedly so, the most bril- 
liant and the most fading; it is a splendid-meteor, which blazes and ex- 
pires. Wolfe and Abercromby are no longer remembered as the benefac- 
tors of their country, and the name of Nelson is already strange in our 
ears. It is not, as some of our old writers appreheniled, that we have 
fallen upon the latter days of the world, and that there is not as yet time 
for the enjoyment of fame, or that we are not still alive to the tale of con- 
quests (though the effect of this, as of every other twice-told tale, must 
lose somewhat of its charm as the world advances in years,) but really 
becausemothing has been done that contributes in any shape to the pre- 
sent happiness or well-being of mankind. We are about as sensible of 
the beneficial effects produced by the victories of a Howe, as of the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. And, in general, our knowledge of these 


‘things is as circumscribed as that of Mr. Southey’s narrator of the battle 
»of Blenheim, who could only say that “twas a glorious victory.” 


Weare told that the dissolution of this great man is an instructive les- 
son to the world, as affording a striking instance of the punishment that 
awaits upon perverted talents, and ill-direeted ambition. But, after all, 
the world is little benefited by such lessons, and grows nothing wiser 
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from the experience of the past. Whatever may be said of the progres- 
sive improvement of which the nature of man is capable, that glorious 
prerogative which is said to distinguish him from the brute creation, so- 
ciety seems to be marked every where with the same follies and the same 
vices. ‘The same passions lead to the commission of the same crimes. 
Revolution and bloodshed, havoc and ruin, have been ever abroad, and 
war has never furled its flag. For when did example, or the cold maxims 
of experience, ever repress the wing of young ambition, or quench the 
ardours of a restless spirit? The disasters and unhappiness consequent 
upon the intemperance of youth, seem to be useful monitors, only when 
indulgence has blunted the edge of passion, or satiety has incapacitated 
us for enjoyment. So true it is (as Lord Bacon has remarked) that “ Na- 
ture is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom extinguished.” But, 
in point of tact, the fate of Napoleon seems no my salutary warning to 
those whose talents, combined with fitting time and opportunity, may in- 
duce them to tread in his footsteps. 

Like the end of every other great man, it will serve “to point a moral 
and adorn a tale ;” but it is nothing more than the old lesson that has 
been read to us from King Solomon downwards. We shall find, upon 
investigation, that he was a more fortunate usurper than Cromwell. His 
triumphs were as brilliant, and his reign of longer duration than Julius 
Ceesar’s; his country was not ungrateful to him as Scipio’s; his seclusion 
and banishment were as sacred and dignified as Dioclesian’s ; he encoun- 
tered the approaches of dissolution with the calmness and philosophic re- 
solution, if not with the Christian spirit of Charles the Fifth; and if he 
did not, like Samson, crush his enemies in his fail, he died, at least, in 
the full strength and vigour of a spirit that still awed the world. Proba- 
bly no triumph was more complete,or more calculated to swell the heart 
of man, than the return of Napoleon from Elba. He came alone, unarm- 


_ed,awanderer. The very elements seemed to aid him at his approach ; 


armies rose up and flocked round hin, like the bones before the prophet ; 
and his entry into the capital was not in the car of triumph, and with the 
sound of trumpets, but in the hearts of a mighty people, and borne upon 
the universal shout of France. If Turenne was right, that the only two 

leasures of an ambitious man are the gaining a prize at school, and the 
winning a battle, surely years were too little to purchase such a moment 
of exultation, and life too short to efface its intoxicating sweets. The 
“ Veni, vidi, vici,’”’ belongs more properly to him than to Cesar. 

Of the events which immediately preceded his downfall, and which 
are supposed to have tarnished his military reputation, it is hardly possi- 
ble to speak with precision or justice. Itis a subject upon which it is 
safer “to say nothing that is false, than all that is true, as we tread upon 
fires that are not extinguished.” And yet we may venture to affirm, that 
when party and faction shall die away, and the impartial voice of truth be 
heard, there will be found many features of the memorable campaigns of 
1814 and 1815, that, in their display of military genius, would not have 
disgraced the brightest days in the annals of Napoleon. 

We have a lively and ingenious portrait of this great man from the 
hand of Madame de Stael, who knew him in the full lustre of his power, 
which, though probably somewhat distorted in the outline, and heightened 
in the colouring, carries with it, upon the whole, that genuine air of truth 
that makes us pronounce it to be a likeness, without a personal knowled 
of the original. “I could not find words to reply to him,”’ she observes, in 
relating her first interview, “when he came to me to say that he had sought 
my father at Coppet, and that he regretted having passed into Switzerland 
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without having seen him. But when I was a little recovered from the 
confusion of admiration, a strongly-marked sentiment of fear succeeded. 
Bonaparte at that time had no power; he was even believed to be not a 
little threatened by the captious suspicions of the Directory: so that the 
fear which he caused was inspired only by the singular effect of his per- 
son on all who approached him. I had seen men highly worthy of esteem ; 
Lhad likewise seer monsters of ferocity: there was nothing in the effect 
which Bonaparte produced on me, that could bring back to my recollec- 
tion either the one or the other. I soon perceived in the different oppor- 
tunities I had of meeting hin during his stay at Paris, that his character 
could not be defined by the words which we commonly use: he was ne1- 
ther good, nor violent, nor gentle, nor cruel, after the manner of indi- 
viduals of whom we have any knowledge. Such a being had no fellow, 
and, therefore, could neither feel nor excite sympathy ; he was more or 
less than a man. His cast of character, his understanding, his language, 
were stamped with the impress of an unknown nature. I examined the 
figure of Bonaparte (she goes on to observe) with attention ; but when- 
ever he discovered that my looks were fixed upon him, he had the art of 
taking away all expression from his eyes, as if they had been turned into 
marble. His countenance was then immovable, except a vague smile, 
which his lips assumed at random, to mislead any one who might wish to 
observe the external signs of what was passing within.” 

Mr. Ellis, who afterwards saw him at St. Helena, says that “his elocu- 
tion was rapid, but clear and forcible, and that both his manner and lan- 
guage surpassed his expectations. ‘The character of his countenance was 
rather intellectual than commanding, and the chief peculiarity is -in the 
mouth, the upper lip apparently changing in expression with the variety 
and succession of ideas. I was most,struck, (he observes,) with the un- 
subdued ease of his behaviour: he could not have been freer from embar- 
rassment and depression in the zenith of his power at the Tuileries.” 

Some allowance must be made for all this. On viewing the stupen- 
dous effects produced by high talents, aided by a fortuitous combination 
of circumstances, the judgment becomes lost in wonder and admiration. 
The mortal assumes the god—the most trivial actions are pregnant with 
fatality—the sports of childhood, and the freaks of youth, are found to 
have contained the latent seeds of future greatness; and biography be- 
comes enveloped in fable and romance. The same may be said of the 
external man—the outward mould-work of Nature: the tenement of clay 
is found to have been stamped with the sure marks of the profound mind 
that has displayed itself. We fancy we could have discovered the great 
Napoleon in the lieutenant of engineers. It is probable that, in all ages, 
a certain conformation of face and person has been considered as the in- 
dication of intellectual superiority. We naturally yield at first to some 
such impression, though it may be afterwards altered, or even altogether 
effaced. But in the present age of scientific research we go much farther. 
We do not leave unattempted those mysteries of Nature which seem de- 
nied to human investigation; we would enter the temple where she works 
in secret, trace the unrevealed sympathies between soul and matter, and 
unravel the whole machinery of man. Idle and unprofitable as these re- 
searches may be, they are, at all events, not uninteresting or incurious; 
and it is perhaps consoling, in our utter hopelessness of arriving at any 
thing like a knowledge of the internal fabric of our species, to have ob- 
served something of a conformity of appearance in all great men, and 
hence to have gone some way towards establishing certain external indi- 
cations of the most prominent features of the mind. The conclusions of 
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physiologists upon this subject, if not to be received with perfect confi- 
dence, are at least too respectable to be treated with levity; and, jucging 
of Napoleon Bonaparte according to the imaginary standard that has 
been laid down, he certainly appears to have been cast in the mould of 
a hero. 

He was of the stamp of Cesar, of Alexander, of Mahomet, of Cromwell. 
The beautiful head, the ample forehead, the muscular form, the bilious 
temperament—all indicated strength and loftiness of mind, daring ambi- 
tion, and inflexibility of pirpose; and of him it may be said, in the words 
of Livy, as applied to Cato Major, “ In illo viro tantum robur et corpo- 
ris et animi fuit, ut quocunque loco natus esset, fortunam sibi facturus 
videretur.”” 

Heroes, froin first to last, seem to have been compounded of nearly 
the same ingredients. The grand requisite, the main-spring of action, 
appears to be a consciousness of a superiority over other men, and a ve- 
hement desire to display that superiority. This display must be variously 
modified by time and opportunity, and in proportion as it is secouded by 
good fortune or opposed by difficulties; but under similar circumstances 
it is probable that it would produce nearly similar effects. Czesar’s ex- 
pression, “ that he would rather be the first man in a village than the 
second man in Rome,’ is in effect but an echo of the sentiment that is 
uttered by Milton’s Satan, when he exclaims: “ Better to reign in Hell 
than serve in Heaven.”’ So that the same spirit seems necessary to make 
a Ceesar, or a Satan—the monarch of the Tuileries, or the demon of Pan- 
demonium. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of society that we admire those exploits 
which are rather dazzling than useful, and that a nation should aim at 
being great and splendid rather than being happy. Creatures of educa- 
tion, we imbibe in early youth the spirit of romance and chivalry: that 
which is in fact a necessary evil, is presented under the imposing form 
ef “glorious circumstance ;’”? Homer does more than philosophy and 
Christianity can undo; and in fine we roam about like matali in the 
enchanted abode of the fairies, with unanointed eyes, mistaking for solid 
guld, for delicious dainties, that which, in reality, is but tinsel, and frip- 
perv. and dirt. 

These conclusions are obvious in our closets, but they come too late to 
counteract the effects of education; we seldom reduce them to practice, 
but move along through life in this, as in many other respects, with ou: 
conduct one way and our argument the other. Virgil’s trumpeter never 
wants a successor who is equally fortunate in his trade—* Ore ciere viros, 
martemque accendere cantu,”’—of rousing fools and making slaughter. 

The writers of the day have been loud in their invectives against Napo- 
leon, for the selfishness and the utter disregard of life which he mani- 
fested in common with all lovers of war. Without seeking to extenuate 
his faults or eulogise his merits, we may observe, that he perhaps endea- 
voured to elevate himself above the rest of mankind by stifling all feel- 
ings which he ——- in common with them. He affected to be a man 
— from his fellow creatures, turning the passions of men to the com- 

etion of his own purposes, but himself beyond their control. Accord- 
ingly we do not hear that he wept at the bloody field of Boroditio, or that 
he sympathized with the sufferers at Moscow. He looked upon these 
events with the cold eye of a political calculator, to whom the loss of an 
army was as an error in his arithmetical process. It would have been 
in better taste, no doubt, to have deplored the extinction of 300,000 fellow 
beings in the horrible campaign in Russia, than to have exclaimed, while 
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rubbing his hands over the fire on his way homewards, “ this is pleasanter 
than Moscow.” But Xerxes wept when, viewing his immense army, he 
reflected that not one of such a multitude would survive a hundred years. 
And vet we do not find that Xerxes desisted from his idle attempts to 
enslave Greece. In fact, the kindlier feelings of humanity seem incom- 
patible with such a calling. Where blood is to be poured out as water, and 
human life is as grass before the sickle, the edge of sensibility must be 
blunted, and the best feelings of our nature are uptorn. 

In turning over the pages of history, it will be difficult to om any 
place to Napoleon amongst those who are gone, or to say to what class he 
properly belongs. ‘Though very dissimilar in many respects, some strong 
features of resemblance may be traced between him and our own Crom- 
well. Both were of extreme vigour and reach of capacity; of the same 
bold and enterprising disposition which enabled them to take advantage 
of the commotions and political disturbances of the times. Both had 
the “animus vastus,” an ambition which knew no bounds—both grasped 
at that which fortune seemed to have placed far beyond their reach, and 
both were successful. In Napoleon we discover something of the inso- 
lence of prosperity, the intoxication of success which led to the commis- 
sion of political errors; while Cromwell maintained, throughout his pub- 
lic life, a greater equability of mind, a steadiness of purpose that was 
not to be Fvevted either by difficulties, or the security of triumph. If 
the former was immoderate in prosperity, the latter was less able to with- 
stand the glooms of despondency. ‘The one displayed a greater versati- 
lity of genius: he lived in times when the arts flourished, and he reigned 
over a lively and ingenious people, who were as interested in the success 
of an opera as of a campaign ;—while Cromwell’s was the iron age of 
England, he was nurtured in fanaticism, and lived amid strife and blood- 
shed. Their understanding of “ the religious”? was certainly different, but 
both availed themselves of the prevailing spirit of the times; it is proba- 
ble that Napoleon would have whined his way into popularity in the days 
of Charles the First, and that Cromwell would have been a philosophe in 
the days of Louis the Sixteenth. Neither of these extraordinary person- 
ages exhibited in very early youth any signs of those high endowments 
which have given them to “everlasting fame ;”* nor did the genius of 
either seem fitted for the elegant occupations of literature, though Crom- 
well occasionally indulged himself in barbarous verses, and Napoleon was 
a reader of Ossian. They might have said with Themistocles, the Athe- 
nian, who, being desired to play upon a lute, replied, “ that he could not 
fiddle, but yet he could make a small town a great city.”” The arts of address 
and conciliation, which were used with such success by Bonaparte, were 
not unknown to Cromwell. Hume says of him, that “he knew how to 
tind out and engage in his interests every man possessed of those talents 
which any particular employment demanded ; that the general behaviour 
and deportment of this man, who had been raised from a very private 
station, was such as might befit the greatest monarch; that he main- 
tained a dignity without either affectation or ostentation ; and supported 
with all strangers that high idea with which his great exploits and prodi- 
cious fortune had impressed them.” In both these men is discoverable 
that mixture of great and little, that spice of human frailty, with which 


* Cromwell’s military talents were not displayed until he was forty-four years old. 
Bonaparte, before he was twenty-seven, besides showing his skill at the siege of Tou- 
fon, had beaten the Parisian troops, and fought the battles of Montenotte, Millesimo, 
Dego, Lodi, Lonado, and Castiglione, with an army in want of every necessary, and 
sgainst experienced enemies. 
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Nature counterbalances her choicest gifts, and which happily serves to 
counteract the evils which might otherwise result to mankind from the 

erversion of superior talents—from the wantonness of ambition, and the 
freaks of power. In fine, what Lord Clarendon has said of Cromwell 
may be justly applied to the individual who has been the subject of these 
remarks. ‘ He was one of those men—quos vituperare ne inimici qui- 
dem possunt, nisi ut simul laudent; for he could never have done half 
that mischief without great parts of courage, industry, and yudgment. He 
must have had a wonderful understanding in the natures and humours of 
men, and as great a dexterity in app! ing them, who, from a private and 
obscure birth, (though of good family) without interest or estate, alliance 
or friendship, could raise himself to such a height, and com ound and 
knead such opposite and contradictory tempers, humours, and interests, 
into a consistence, that contributed to his designs and their destruction ; 
while himself grew insensibly powerful enough-to cut off those by whom 
he had climbed, in the instant that they projected to demolish their own 
building. What was said of Cinna may be justly said of him—ausum 
eum, que nemo auderet bonus; perfecisse que a nullo nisi fortissimo 
perfici possent—he attempted those things which no good man durst have 
ventured on, and achieved those in which none but a valiant and great 
man could have succeeded.” B. 











FROM THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FLORIDA OR GULF STREAM. 


One of the most singular phenomena in hydrography, is that perpetual 
current of water flowing out of the Gulf of Mexico, along the coast of 
Florida, into the Northern Atlantic, commonly, among seamen, called 
the Florida or Gulf Stream. Various attempts have been made to ac- 
count for this celebrated current, and as it js an object of general inter- 
est in natural history, we conceive it will gratify some of our readers to 
present them with a concise view of those causes which appear the most 
rational. | 

It is known, that the tides in the ocean are produced by the combined 
actions of the sun and moon, causing the waters, in general, when their 
course is not obstructed by continents, islands, &c., to take a westerly 
direction. The winds in the tropical climates, from nearly the same 
cause, blow generally the same way. It is also observed by navigators, 
that when a wind blows for any length of time, in a given direction, the 
waters of the sea move in the same direction, forming a current, at least 
at the surface, more or less strong, according to circumstances, setting 
in that direction. 

The whole body of the waters of the Atlantic, then, must have a ge- 
neral tendency to move from the coasts of Europe and Attica, towards 
the shores of America, which must be modified in its effects, according 
to the different conformations of the coasts and other combining circum- 
stances. If we examine the coast of North America, we shall find, that 
its direction is nearly that of the meridian, or north and south, at least 
from about New York to Cape Sable in East Florida. Therefore, the 
mass of waters coming from the east, will strike it nearly at right angles, 
which, after high water, will gradually retire into the ocean towards the 
east, without producing any considerable current along the coast, or any 


accumulation in a particular place, as it otherwise would have done, if 


that coast had been more oblique to the direction of the tide, though the 
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Bahama islands, and shallows, must prove a considerable obstruction to 


the flood-tide setting directly westerly, near Florida, and will have some 
tendency to cause it to flow more to the north. 

Af we now turn our attention to the northern coast of South America, 
we shall find that it follows nearly the direction of a parallel of latitude, 
or east and west, and of course, very oblique to the tide coming from the 
east; and, therefore, it is natural to suppose, that a current will be pro- 
duced, setting westward, from Cape St. ue, along the shores of Gui- 
nea, Cumana, Terra Firma, the Musquito Shore, &c., towards Cape Ca- 
touche in Yucatan. This, indeed, is verified by observation, for it is 
found, that the flood-tide combined with a current, runs along these 
coasts, generally at about the rate of two or three miles an hour. This 
current setting along the Caribbean Sea, will enter the Gulf of Mexico 
between Cape Antonio, in Cuba, and Cape Catouche in Yucatan, and 
must, of course, raise the waters of that gulf, to a considerable height 
above the general level of the ocean. A part of these waters, after the 
time of high water, will fall back into the Caribbean Sea; and there ac- 
tually has been observed a current off Cape Antonio, setting eastward 
along the south coast of Cuba. Indeed it has been asserted, by captain 
Manderson, of the royal navy, in his Observations on the Gulf Stream, 
that the waters about Cape Antonio, “move sometimes one way, some- 
times another, and are sometimes stationary,” which may be expected, 
according as it is flood-tide, ebb-tide, or igh water. Salih. 

From what we have already advanced, it is clear that faters be- 
tween Cuba and Yucatan, must be higher than those between Cuba and 
Florida; and, therefore, the mass of waters carried into the Gulf of 
Mexico, in the manner already mentioned, must flow out between Cuba 
and East Florida. If we also take intv consideration the number of 

reat rivers, and among them the Mississippi, itself like a sea, that falls 
into the Gulf of Mexico, which is, comparatively speaking, small, their 
waters must endeavour to extend themselves over a portion of sea greater 
than that gulf; and since, from the accumulation of water coming from 
the Carribbean Sea, depending on causes already pointed out, the waters 
of the Mississippi, and other rivers, falling into the Gulf of Mexico from 
the west and north, cannot extend themselves over that sea towards the 
south, they must flow along its northern shore towards the east. That 
the waters of great rivers do flow to a considerable distance into the 
ocean, can be easily proved. In Columbus’s first voyage to America, he 
found his vessel in fresh water, at the mouth of the Orinoco, before he 
discovered land, whence he inferred, he was near some great continent, 
which alone could produce such a stream. In Macleod’s voyage to China, 
a stream of fresh water was found at a considerable distance from the 
shores of Java, and the British fleet, which blockaded Toulon, occasion- 
ally took in fresh water at the mouth of the Rhone, at a considerable dis- 
tance from lad. Hence, then, it is clear, that the streams of large rivers 
flow a considerable way into the ocean. The Mississippi, and other large 
rivers which fall into the Gulf of Mexico, must, therefore, in some direc- 
tion or other do the same. But since a current of water flows generally 
into the Gulf of Mexico, between Yucatan and Cuba, the waters of the 
Mississippi cannot flow out in that direction; they must, therefore, with 
more or less velocity, flow out between Cuba and Florida. This, com- 
bining with the superabundant waters of the ocean collected in the gulf, 
flowing round between Cuba and Cape Sable in Florida, is, by the north- 
west te of Cuba, the Bahama Isles, and banks, turned round the east- 
ern shores of East Florida, and must set northward along the east coast 
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ef America, with considerable velocity, constituting what is called the 
Florida or Gulf Stream. This conclusion is verified by observation; for 
the waters in the Gulf Stream, in the greater part of its course to the 
north of the Bahama Islands, are found, by the thermometer, to be 
warmer than those of the seas immediately bordering on it, whence they 
must come from a warmer climate, and, when chemically examined, to 
possess a less degree of saltness, and therefore must consist chiefly of 
fresh water. Hence, from these two causes, namely, the current formed 
by the flood-tide setting in between Cuba and Yucatan, and the fresh 
water from the Mississippi, and other large rivers, falling into the Gulf 
of Mexico, combined and modified in the manner we ‘have described, 
and not either of them separately, as has been sometimes affirmed, 
making its escape northward, along the eastern coast of America, we 
think, it will evidently appear, is derived the true cause of the Gulf 
Stream. Hence, too, the circular motion of the waters in the northern 
Atlantic, and other phenomena, attempted to be established by Hum- 
boldt, will receive a satisfactory solution. NaAvtTicus, 
Edinburgh, September, 1820. 





FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 
TURNER)S @OUR IN THE LEVANT. 


Mr. Turner left England in T8924 in the suite of Mr. Lister, and did 
not return till 1817; so that the present volumes are the result of five 
vears absence passed in the Ioniau Islands, in Greece, Constantinople, the 
Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor; after having 
given this summary of the theatre of action, we shall at once proceed to 
notice, in the order in which they occurred to us, as we read the volumes, 
a few of the incidents or remarks, which we noted down as most remark- 
able. And here the first person of whom we shall speak is Lord Byron. 
Every thing connected is Lordship is considered as matter of pub- 
lic interest; and we were therefore a good deal mortified to find, that 
what we had always consitteped-as the most praise-worthy action of his 
whole life, turns out to be nothing more than what we ourselves, in our 
younger days, could probably have performed. 

“] took the opportunity of this visit to the Dardanelles, to try the his- 
torical probability of Leander’s exploit. This had excited my curiosity 
more than ever, since the experiment of Lord Byron, who, when he ex- 
pressed such confidence of having proved its practicability, seems to have 
forgotten, that Leander swam over both ways, with and against the tide, 
whereas he only performed the easiest part of the task, by swimming with 
it from Europe to Asia. For the tide does not here run straight down paral- 
lel with the banks, but having been dashed violently into the Bay of Maito, 
is by the reaction thrown to the opposite shore lower down; and in 
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the narrowest part of the gulf, flows transversely from the to 
the Asiatic coast, whence it is again thrown off with vehem nto the 
Archipelago. Whatever, therefore, is thrown into the stream, on this 
part of the European bank, must arrive at the Asiatic shore. Both the 
emulators of Leander quoted by Lord B. did only this.* I attempted to 
swim across from Asia to Europe, starting from the northerly side of the 
castle: but the current was so completely in my teeth, that with the most 


* Dr. Clarke says, that the servant of the Imperial Consul, swam over both from 
Asia to Europe, and from Europe to Asia, As, however, his authorities were proba- 
bly the Jews of the town, who, in relating it to me, only mentioned his having swam 
trom Europe to Asia, it may be permitted to doubt their statement, 
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unremitted and violent exertion, [ did not, in twenty-five minutes, ad- 
vance more thaa one hundred yards, and was then obliged to give it up 
from utter exhaustion. Having been accustomed to swimming from my 
childhood, I have no hesitation in asserting, that no man could have 
strength to swim a mile and a half, (the breadth* of the strait in the aar- 
rowest spot, a little northerly of the castle) against such a current; and 
higher up or lower down, the strait widens so considerably, that he would 
save little labour by changing his place of starting. I therefore treat 
the tale of Leander’s swimming across both ways, as one of those fables, 
to which the Greeks were so ready to give the name of history. Quid. 
guid Grecia mendax audet in historia.” 

From Lord Byron, the transition is easy to the Grand Turk. The pre- 
sent Sultan, Mahmoud, seems to be so exactly constituted by nature, to 
form one of those heroes whom his Lordship is fond of recommending to 
the admiration of our countrywomen, that we cannot resist the opportu. 
nity which Mr. Turner has afforded us, of making an appeal to the feel- 
ings of our fair readers, in his favour; especially at a moment like the 
present, when his power seems to be in jeopardy. A man of more deter- 
mined resolution in the pursuit of his ends, or more reckless of the means 
by which he obtains them, would not easily be found. He assassinates 
those who stand in the way of his passions or his power, by wholesale, or 
publicly impales them, with a remorse s@ Which, in poetry, would be 
sublime; for he has the blackest hair, and the palest cheek, and the stern- 
est frown, and the most majestic port, and is the greatest admirer of the 
ladies withal, of any Turk in his dominions. The traits of this man’s 
barbarity and fanaticism occur in almost every part of these volumes; 
and his courage seems to be upon a par with his vices. We have a long 
account of the ceremonial of introduction to his presence, to which our 
ambassador submitted ; but we can only afford room for the following 
extract. | | - 

« The Sultan was sitting at one end of it,ena throne formed like a 
four posted bed, and superbly decorated. The seat, of black velvet, was 
covered with strings of fine pearls, and. from the top were suspended 
many ostrich eggs, gilt and scattered with diamonds. ‘The dress of the 
Sultan was also magnificent. His turban was surmounted by a splendid 
diamond aigrette and feather; his pelisse was of the finest silk, lined with 
the most valuable sable fur, and his girdle was one mass of diamonds. | 
thought him the handsomest Turk I had seen: his features were regular, 
his eyes piercing, and his countenance bore the character of fierce deter- 
mination, which has since marked his conduct; its deadly paleness was 
strongly contrasted with the deep blackness of his ample beard, produced 
probably by artificial dye; his age was then twenty-eight. ‘Che ambas- 
sador, standing close before him, recited his speech in French, which the 
dragoman of the Porte translated, and the reply was spoken by the kaima- 
kam, an dered in French to the ambassador, by the same interpreter. 
All this , the Sultan scarcely moved, and only turned his head twice, 
but his eyes were very busy. All his attendants, not excepting the kai- 
makam, stoed immoveable, with their hands before them, and their eyes 
fixed on the ground.” 

In fact, viewing this man as a Turk, that is, abstracted] y from all con- 
siderations of morality, (of which the professors of Mahometanism appear 


* If Herodotus be correct in assigning seven stadia, (something less than threc 
quarters of a mile, if ten stadia be a mile, and something more, if eight,) as the breadt! 
of the Strait im the time of Xerxes, it must have widened considerably since. This 
may perhaps have been effected in time by the violence of the current, 
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io lose even the idea,) his character is well calculated to strike the ima- 
gination. In existing circumstances, his better qualities will probably 
only hasten the crisis to which the Ottoman dominion in Europe seems 
to be rapidly advancing; had he lived, however, a few years earlier, he 
would probably have saved the empire. Our author tells us, (and he had 
means of knowing) that Mahmoud is possessed of powerful abilities and 
a most active mind, and is remarkably obstinate in the pursuit of his ob- 
jects. He has a strong feeling of his own personal superiority, and of the 
sanctity which belongs to his elevated station; while the success which 
has hitherto attended his administration, has impressed upon his imagi- 
nation the sentiment of his predestined invincibility. His policy for the 
restoration of his authority in the provinces, has been resolute and unva- 
rying; submitting to circumstances up to a certain po'nt, but beyond that, 
firm and inflexible, and never retracing any steps which he has once 
taken, or compounding upon any terms with open rebellion ; but the great 
object of his soul, and that upon which all his faculties are bent, is the 
destruction of the Janizaries; and the measures which he has pursued, 
would have been fatal to any other sultan, and would, indeed, long since 
have been fatal to himself, except that being the last adult of his family, 
his destruction would necessarily place upon the throne the Tartar race, 
whom the Ottomans hold in detestation. 

Our author estimates the number of the Janizaries at about- 150,000. 
Most of them have no other military employment, except merely to at- 
tend upon,the sovereign on some state occasions. They are composed 
of the tradesmen, boatmen, and mechanics of the capital; and their 
power consists merely in their union, and the enthusiastic jealousy with 
which they regard the slightest invasion of their privileges. In spite, 
however, of numerous insurrections, and repeated attempts to set fire to 
Constantinople (the usual mode to which the Janizaries resort, in order 
to terrify the divan,) Mahmoud has persisted for years in his determination 
to suppress them. He first tried fair means, endeavouring to win over 
the chiefs; but this failing, his present plan is that of seizing a certain 
number of them nightly, hurrying them off in boats to the castles on the 
Bosphorus, where they are secretly strangled. At the same time, private 
orders have been sent to the different pachalics, instructing the Pachas to 
resort to similar means for clearing the empire of these turbulent troops ; 
and the number that has been destroyed in this last way is large. But to 
suppose that the institution can be put down by such means is plainly 
absurd. It only evi:.ces the hatred of the Sultan against these Preetorian 
bands, and the courage with which he is prepared to resort to any extremi- 
ties rather than submit to their dominion. 

No city in the world has been more frequently or laboriously described 
than Constaniinople, and the topographical accounts which we have of its 
buildings and site, in various authors, are, we believe, extremely exact. 
The description, however, which Mr. Turner has given us e impres- 
sion which a first view of this capital makes upon the imagination of a Eu- 
ropean is extemely lively. . 

“Amid the novelties that strike the European on his arrival, nothing 
surprises him more than the silence that pervades so large a capital. He 
hears no noise of carts or carriages rattling through the streets, for there 
are no wheeled vehicles in the city, except a very few painted carts— 
called arabahs—drawn by buffaloes, in which women occasionally take 
the air in the suburbs, and which go only afoot’s pace. ‘The only sounds 
he hears by day, are the cries of bread, fruits, sweetmeats, or sherbet, 
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carried in a large wooden tray on the head of an itinerant vender, and at 
intervals the barking of dogs disturbed by the foot of the passenger. 

“ Attracted by the beauty of the prospect, and the advantages promised 
by the situation of the city, he is bitterly disappoimted on walking through 
it, to find himself in streets roughly paved, if paved at all, encumbered 
with filth, and crowded with lazy ugly curs, of a reddish brown colour, 
with muzzles like that of a fox, short ears and famished looks, who lie 
in the middle of them, and only rise when roused by blows.* He is 
amused by the endless variety of turbans worn by the Turks he meets, 
(whose different situations are marked by the form and colour of their 
head-dress,) and by the shapeless figures of the women, who are all co- 
vered with a large wrapper of crimson, blue, or green cloth, and with 
folds of linen on their heads, which so completely hide the whole of their 
face, except the eyes and nose, that a Turk may pass his wife without 
recognising her. . 

« The contrast between Constantinople and an European city, is still 
more strongly marked at night. By ten o’clock every human veice is 
hushed, and not a creature is seen in the streets, except a few patroles 
and the innumerable dogs, which being regarded as unclean animals by 
the Turks, have no other shelter than they can find under gateways and 
benches in the streets, whence at intervals they send forth such repeated 
howlings, that it requires practice to be able to sleep in spite of their 
noise. ‘This silence is occasionally and frequently disturbed by a fire, 
which is announced by the patrole striking on the pavement with their 
iron-shod staves, and calling loudly Vangenvar, “There is a fire,’”’ on 
which the firemen (mostly Janizaries,) assemble, and all the inhabitants 
in the neighbourhood of the conflagration are immediately on the alert. 
If it be not quickly subdued, ali the ministers of state are obliged to at- 
tend, and if it threaten extensive ravages, the Sultan himself must ap- 
pear, to encourage the efforts of the firemen. The Turkish women who 
are assembled in crowds, choose this opportunity to reproach him for the 
faults of his government, and frequently even launch out into violent per- 
sonal abuse of him.” 

We have before mentioned that it is the custom of the Janizaries, when- 
ever their demands are resisted, to obtain satisfaction by firing the city. 
In another part of the volume, our author describes the several fires which 
have taken place within the last ten years in that capital. ‘The number 
and extent of them will convey some idea to the reader, of the comforts 
of a life spent at Constantineple. In September, 1812, a fire broke out 
which destroyed 3000 houses. On the 6th of October, another fire took 
place in a different quarter of the city, destroying 1000 houses. In 1810, 
30,000 houses were burnt down in Pera. On the 15th of August, 1816, 
3000 houses were destroyed; to say nothing of some half dozen other oc- 
casions, which we forbear to mention, as the damage was comparatively 
slight, though in London it would have been thought far otherwise. 

Soon after our author’s arrival in Constantinople, the plague made its ap- 


* These dog's are such intolerable nuisances, that even the Turks are sometimes 
roused from their apathy to adopt measures for diminishing their numbers.—In the 
reign of Aghmet I. (in 1613) the physicians having recommended their removal, lest 
they should communicate yet more widely the infection of the plague, at that time 
raging in the city, the Sultan consulted the Mufti on the lawfulness of killing them; 
but on his replying, ,that each dog had a soul, and therefore it was not lawful to take 
their lives, these admirable casuists collected them, and transported them to a desert 
oo near Scutari, where they were starved to death.—Mignot’s History of the Ottoman 
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pearance; and the account which he gives us of its ravages, is indeed ap- 
palling. Its exis‘ence was fully ascertained in the latter end of July, and 
before the end of the year, it had carried off in Constantinople, and the 
neighbouring villages alone, no less than 320,955 persons, of whom 220,000 
were Turks, and only 25 were Franks; the rest were Greeks and Arme- 
nians. It was dreadful, our author tells us, to visit the city after its ra- 
vages had ceased. Whole streets were depopulated, and the smell of the 
tombs, and the sight of the rats creeping in and out, powerfully affected the 
imagination as well as the senses. 

That part of our author’s travels which gave him, we have no doubt, most 
pleasure, is, we think, not the most entertaining to the reader. Athens and 
Thebes, and Argos, and Platea, are places which we would most gladly 
visit ; but they are no longer interesting in description. Besides, it is diffi- 
cult to convey in writing, an idea of things and places: we have no doubt 
that the Panorama of Athens did more to impart to the untravelled specta- 
tor, a true notion of that renowned city and the scenery around it, than all 
the accounts of all the travellers who have ever published. As to Ali Pacha, 
whom our author visited, and by whom he was treated with much civility, 
he has been so long a standing dish with travellers in Greece, and besides, 
we have so lately had occasion to notice Mr. Hughes’s account of him, that 
our readers will probably praise our forbearance in not again reverting to 
that extraordinary personage; but we must do him the justice to extract 
the flattering report which Mr. Turner makes of the superior prosperity of 
the country under his rule, when compared with the general aspect of the 
country, in other parts of the Turkish dominions. 

“I certainly have never yet seen a country that afforded such profusion 
and such variety of beautiful prospects; and its appearance of cultivation 
was a delightful relief to an eye that had so long been disgusted by the bar- 
barous sterility of the land near Constantinople. Of its superior civiliza- 
tion, pleasing proofs were constantly afforded, by the marked cheerfulness 
of the inhabitants, by the number of neat stone villages, whose beauty was 
improved by the contrast that the verdure round them afforded, with the 
rocky heights of the tremendous mountains, at whose base they stood,—by 
the rich fertility of the fields,—by the superior appearance of the houses, 
each of which, without a single exception, had a fire-place,t (an improve- 
ment unknown among the Turks of Constantinople, whose houses are of 
wood,) and, above all, by the superior education of its inhabitants, nearly all 
of whom can read and write the Romaic, the priests daily teaching the boys 
of the towns or villages in the churches. ‘ - . * 

“The people of Albania eminently deserve the character given by ‘Thu- 
cydides to the inhabitants of the north of Greece, of being ungovernable, for 
each family built their houses on separate heights of the mountains, from 
whose positions they were constantly fighting in pursuance of their heredi- 
tary feuds. The roads were formerly most dangerous from the number and 
audacity of the robbers, who first murdered the traveller, and afterwards 
plundered ;+ but the severity of the present Pacha has rendered them tole- 
rably safe. Great praise is due to him for the watchfulness with which he 
protects the property of the labourer, in consequence of which, the land is 
generally in a high state of cultivation (which, near Arta particularly, could 
not be surpassed in England), and, at the time of ‘my visit, he had in his 
granary the produce in corn of ten years. It must, however, be confessed, 
that the industry of the people is immoderately taxed.” 


* The houses in the Morea too have nearly all fire-places. 

+ In this also their ancient and modern character agree. Thucydides dwells re- 
peatedly on the piratical character of the inhabitants of Epirus, saying, that in his time 
they always wore arms (as they do now) and were the most warlike people of Greece. 
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FROM THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
EX'TRACTS FROM SCOTT’S SKETCHES IN FRANCE, ITALY, Ac. 


It has been remarked, that where the feudal system still survives in 
the habits of the people, the tie of servitude often forms the basis of the 
strongest and purest attachment. This domestic loyalty seems, in the 
lower stages of civilization, to supply the place, in some measure, of 
other social virtues. It is often a blind, but still a generous instinct; 
and it is one of the worst consequences of the advancement of society, 
that this wholesome bond is relaxed, before the moral principles which 
should come in its stead, have had time to take root in the habits of the 
people. It is, we fear, fast disappearing in our own country—except in 
the pages of the novelist. The relation of master and servant is becom- 
ing, more and more, a temporary sordid bargain, involving neither senti- 
ment nor sense of moral obligation on either side, and is so slight a con- 
nexion as to be terminable on any pretence or caprice. We look upon 
this as an ominous symptom: it looks as if the frame of society was 
loosening from its basis by reason of its bulk. 

Chateau Gontier, on the banks of the Mayence, presented to the tra- 
vellers a novel and most refreshing appearance: its cleanliness gave it 
the air of a Dutch, rather than a French town. On arriving at the inn, 
they were introduced into “a tidy and complete” kitchen; the rooms 
up stairs corresponded to it; and the landlady was handsome, plump, 
and obliging. Not a beggar, surprising to relate, is to be seen in the 
streets. The church is kept in a state of order and decency which fairly 
astounded the visiters, the passages being actually matted; and on Sun- 
day, it presented the extremely unusual appearance of a crowded con- 


gregation. ‘The sexton told them, that the town was famous for what 
they so much admired in its appearance, and that “the people are as 
good as they are clean.” Mr. Scott’s description really excites a strong 
curiosity to witness the phenomenon. 

Angers, they were forewarned that they should find “a place of very 
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bad sentiment:” its citizens are for the most part radicals. Its almost 
perpendicular streets are dirty, solemn, dark, and dull. The ponderous 
and lofty walls, and ancient castle, look frowning down upon the town 
beneath, which bears the marks of high antiquity and departed grandeur. 
The remains of the dilapidated churches exhibit some of the finest speci- 
mens, Mr. Scott states, of the earhest Gothic; and their desolated ap- 
pearance kindled, he adds, feelings which in their better days they would 
probably have failed to inspire. ‘The language in which he describes the 
effect produced by these stupendous monuments of human labour, is ra- 
ther above the sobriety of prose, but it is highly descriptive. 

« Look at the obscured glory of the high pointed windows of a cathe- 
dral; the terrific suspended threat of its arched roof; the rapid loftiness 
of its slim pillars; the capacity of its aisles; the interminable look of its 
passages ; the mysterious promise of its many doors; the echoing of its 
vaults; the winding of its staircases; and that grand spaciousness which 
is every where the characteristic of the place, and which constitutes it 
the solemn palace of silence :—look at an ancient cathedral with all these 
features perfect, and it seems the work of the Creator, rather than of 
man ;—ljook at it in ruins, and it seems the victim of an earthquake, ra- 
ther than of any human mischief.” 

There is, however, somewhat too much of this; and when the author 
refers the erection of these edifices to the “feeling of devetion,” and 
speaks of them as adapted to abate the severity of our condemnation of 
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Popery, be talks in a manner unworthy of his usual good sense. Every 
thing, he says, speaking of Italy, “ betokens this to be a more religious 
country than France ;” of which religion, the following article is a striking 
token. 

«It was after advancing a little from Baveno, that, for the first time, 
i saw a regular friar, such as Chaucer and Boccaccio describe. Monks 
{ had seen at the grand Chartreuse; but this was a downright sturdy 
friar, a mendicant Capuchin one, I suppose, by his appearance; with a 
rope twisted round his middle, bare dirty legs, and brawny withal ; his 
face expressing cunning, impudence, and another quality, for which, if 
the Italian story-writers are to be believed, the class is justly renowned. 
Voltaire also speaks of the various fortunes of a Capuchin. Looking at 
this fellow upon the road, transported one back at least a century. It 
seemed as if one lived before the French revolution, and as if the adven- 
tures which we find in works of fiction, coupled with the appearance of 
such personages, might take place. Allowing the imagination to please 
itself in this way, the friar’s appearance must interest and please; but. 
considering the world as it is, and thinking of the newspapers instead of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, he appeared terribly out of place and time.” 

After this, it strikes one as lamentable trifling, to tell us to look with 
complacency at the immense expenditure, the dauntless determination, 
the consummate skill displayed in a cathedral, as having any tendency 
to reconcile the mind to the dreadful superstition which originated it. 
“What could have effected it,’’ he asks, “ but the feeling of that devo- 
tion which is now so ridiculed? It would seem that so efficacious a prin- 
ciple of enthusiasm has not been substituted. It seems to surpass all mo- 
dern endeavour: the motive was more powerful than any that now ex- 
ists. Our roads, palaces, and churches, what are they, compared with 
a cathedral??? “ What are they,” he might with equal propriety have 
asked, compared with the castles of the feudal age, or with the amphithea- 
tre, the cromlech, or the pyramid? All had alike their foundations dee 
sunk in the barbarism, the oppressed condition, and the intellectual bond - 
age of the great mass of the people. What Mr. Scott himself remarks of 
the Simplon, is not less applicable to these rival prodigies of human skill 
and labour: “The means by which these works were effected, are not in 
the power of other princes, and they were produced by the enormity of 
the despotism.”” ‘The cathedral had this peculiar circumstance, indeed, 
attaching to it, that it was often indebted for its erection to what was but 
too efficacious a principle; a portion of the means of building was obtain- 
ed as the price of dispensations and pardon. And thus,as Mr. Foster 
remarks in one of the most splendid passages of his recent Essay on Po- 
pular Ignorance, “ these proud piles were in fact raised to celebrate the 
conquest, and prolong the dominion of the power of darkness over the 
souls of the people. ‘They were as triumphal arches erected in memo- 
rial of the extermination of that truth which was given to be the life of 
men.” 

Although there is more of the semblance of religion in Italy than in 
France, yet Mr. Scott’s journal contains abundant evidence that it is 
only a semblance. 

“ My Italian master,” he says, “told me that, throughout all Italy, 
people of good society are totally without religion, particularly at Rome. 
This is the necessary consequence of the Catholic religion, which the 
author of the (French) work on the social institutions of the present day, 
would have every where exchanged for Protestantism.” 

He goes so far, indeed, as to call in question the superior adaptatior 
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of the Roman Catholic superstition, with all its tasteful and pompous 
scenery and ritual, to impress the imagination. 

« These grand forms are very striking; when the incense rises, when 
the host is elevated, as actually the deity among the people, while all bow 
the head, and the floating sounds of solemn music roll with the clouds of 
smoke and perfumes, the effect is prodigious on the heart of him who, 
without belief in facts, believes the reality of the source from whence 
such sentiments come. Let us regard such effects as indications of im- 
mortality and providence, though clouded and deranged by the weakness 
of human faculties. But this impression is chiefly made on the heart of 
a stranger. ‘The repetition of the same grand forms, is precisely that 
which surfeits and weakens imagination. The omission of them, if it 
does not starve it entirely, excites its appetite, and sets it in exercise. 
There is an invisibility about the tenets of the Methodists, and the Scotch 
Church, which still more forcibly strikes the imagination of the votaries, 
than the organ and the surplice. [Is a Methodist without imagination? 
Take the Scotch woman in Waverley, and see how her imagination wraps 
every thing with the noble mantle of religion. A Catholic old woman, 
telliug her beads, has not half the poetry of religion in her soul. ‘Take 
all the characters of the same class in these novels, and contrast them 
with any which fiction has exhibited as acting on the tenets of the 
Romish Church. Surely the little effect of the Catholic religion on con- 
duct, isa proof that it takes no deep hold on the imagination.”’ 

Mr. Scott found the people of Italy every where violently hostile to the 
Austrians. “ The Germans,” he says, “ have no right to be there.” They 
and the Italians can never assimilate. He heard repeatedly at Milan the 
words—depuis que les Allemands sont venus, uttered with a strong ex- 
pression of disgust and hatred. ‘The consciousness of being hated, gives 
gloom and severity to the character and conduct of their foreign masters. 

«“ It was said to me, that, since the Austrians have been here, the courts 
of justice are not open to the public, when causes are tried; people 
ure taken to prison, tried, and put to death, and nothing known. It 
is not pretended to be denied, that these are really malefactors; but as 
the practice of the French was more liberal, the alteration is much to be 
Piet acne 

Surely, the change is one which no Englishman can deem of slight im- 
pertance. Bonaparte and Beauharnois are much regretted. “ What 
mattered it to us,”’ they say, “that he was a tyrant? he gave us a name; 
he gave us bustle, business, livelihood.”” A real love of liberty does not 
enter into their feelings; but affection for the national name, he thinks, 
does. 

“Perhaps the most striking of ali the proofs given by Bonaparte, of 
genius, is, his art of gaining superior minds. His system was one of 
tyranny, but, after making every thing cede to it, he then honoured all 
that was honourable. He must have had great talent, to make himself 
respected, admired, and even liked in all circles, among professors, poets, 
soldiers, and all.” 

Since our last number issued from the press, that once dreaded name 
of the man who weakened the nations, who took, as a nest, the riches of 
the people, and made the earth to tremble, has utterly passed away; so 
as to give peculiar emphasis to the exclamation of Mr. Scott in reference 
to his political demise—* What is Bonaparte in the present day? Abso- 
lutely nothing.”? There is some truth in the following reflections, al- 
though they require to be qualified. 

«The French revolution, wild as it was, has left its marks. Louis 
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XIV. left his character impressed on the age; the Greek and Roman war- 
riors and statesmen did so. But Bonaparte has passed like a meteor; in no 
respect was he congenial. And this, I think, tells against his genius as well 
as hisheart. Genius always joins itself at some point or other withthe great 
mass of human feeling; but although unpermanent and unkindly, his ef- 
fects were great when they existed. He put all in rapid circulation, and 
made a great house on the sand, which, though it did not, and could not 
atand, and in fact ought not to have stood, yet he employed — hands, 
and afforded shelter to many inhabitants. Though much mischief was 
worked up in what he did, yet in Italy we see evident traces, that, with re- 
gard to this country, the assertion is true, which appears to me more than 
problematic in regard to France, namely, that he would have been suc- 
ceeded by something better, that would have taken advantage of what he had 
done by power, to turn it to the advantage of principles. He was pro- 
ducing the union of Italy, not intentional , for he was as jealous of this 
as any Austrian, pope, or Bourbon; and in making French a of 
the fairest and most classical part of Italy—in making the French lan- 
guage official at Rome and Florence, he did enough to curse himself for 
ever; but the name of the kingdom of Italy, the frequency of communi- 
cation, common service in the army, public improvements—these were 
all. tending to produce the spirit of union: he was training Italians to 
arms, and rousing them from sloth and enervation to glory and ambition. 
The fruits of all this would have been seen in their gaining their inde- 
pendence, or at least in their making such a struggle for it, that the Spa- 
nish diversion would have been nothing to that in Italy.” 

It is not, however, true, that “he has left nothing behind him:” these 
sweeping propositions are seldom just. He has left traces of his ambi- 
tion on the judicature, the civil institutions, and the socia! character of 
the French, which will not soon be effaced. And, reduced as he now is 
to nothingness, unfelt and almost unnoticed as has been his silent disap- 
pearance from the world, he has erected for himself in the Simplon, a 
more splendid monument than ever protected the ashes of preceding des- 
pot, and he has an island for his cenotaph. 

Our limits will not admit of our noticing very particularly the Essay 
on French Literature. It does great credit to Mr. Scott’s taste and in- 
formation, and forms a valuable appendix to the volume. He charges 
the French with being “ wanting in imagination,” and in support of his 
opinion adduces the remark of M. Cabaris, a late French writer, that the 
French tongue “is poor in words that are necessary to the ne Hd of the 
imaginative faculty.” This fact would seem to be almost decisive. 
Hence, they have themselves no poetry, and their critics run down 
Shakspeare, because they cannot understand him. Voltaire was, perhaps, 
equally sincere in regarding the poetry of the Hebrew scriptures as made 
up + galamatias. The following remark may be new to some of our 
readers. 

“One of our living poets has noticed the influence of the old English 
translations of the scriptures, committed as it is to every body’s hands, 
on the public taste. It is probably to this, more than to any thing else, 
that we are indebted for the force of imagination and habit of contempla- 
tion discoverable in the body of our people. The sublimities of the ori- 
ginal have*been, amongst all our ranks and classes, the object of daily 
thought; and their admiration has been trained to “the height of this 
great argument.” Indeed I know of no more certain proof of a small, 
vain, egotistic, and shallow spirit, than an insensibility to the magnifi- 
— t _ within the clouds and shadows of the Hebrew compo- 
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sitions. Iam here alluding to them only as a test of good iaste; in this 
respect they try all the higher qualities of perception and feeling.” 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF SCIENCF. 
ON THE DIVISIBILITY OF MATTER 


It has been calculated by Mr. Boyle, I believe, that fifty square inches of 
leaf gold weigh only one grain; and that an inch in length may be divided 
into two hundred parts, each visible to the naked eye. Consequently, each 
square inch will contain forty thousand such parts: for 200x200 =40,000, 
and this multiplied by the fifty square inches, will make two million visible 
pieces, into which a single grain of gold may be divided; this, however, does 
not come near the ideas of an ewinent professor, who has recently asserted, 
that gold, in the gilding of silver wire, may be reduced to the thinness of a 
twenty-millionth part of an inch; and, as he illustrates it, will bear only 
the same relation to an inch, as the thickness of a sheet of paper would to 
a mile in length. If this be the fact, and we allow only 200 visible parts in 
the inch, it follows that each 200th part, as above, may be further divided 
into 100,000 other parts, so that a single grain of gold may be capable of being 
divided into one hundred thousand. times two millions, or 200,000,000,000, 
which, though approaching to almost infinite divisibility (at least, according 
to our limited ideas, ) yet we must all feel to be mathematically true; and 
even these instances appear to fall far short of the extent to which the ope- 

rations of nature carry the actual divisibility of matter, as exhibited more 
particularly in the minute particles of odoriferous bodies, constantly filling 
surrounding spaces to a considerable distance, without any perceptible di- 
minution; and perhaps still more so, in the wonderful formation of the ani- 
mal kingdom, as more peculiar ly displayed i in the minute (in many instances, 
invisible,) insect tribe, each of which possessing attributes of the larger ani- 
mals, as muscles, circulation of the blood, &c., must very far surpass any 
ideas which the human rhind can form on the subject; and yet itis possible, 
that even these may be still further surpassed by the divisibility of the par- 
ticles of light. Let us take the well known effect of a lighted candle, which 
may be seen at the distance of two miles, and pr obably” further; in this in- 
stance, light is diffused almost instantaneously, and that without any sensi- 
ble diminution of weight, throughout a circle, whose diameter is four miles; 

or rather, supposing the light placed upon a plane, it will extend or diffuse 
light throughout a hemisphere of that dimension, whose centre is the flame 
of the candle. During the process of combustion, the light, according to 
Richter’s Theory, proceeds from the combustible body; however this ma 

be, it should appear evident that, in the production of light (from a candle, 
for instance,) a certain quantity of matter, either combined or uncombined, 

is diffused through a given space in a given time. Let it be allowed, that 
a candle, weighing four ounces, will burn, or diffuse light, for six hours; and 
that, during that ‘period, it fills unceasingly a hemisphere, whose radius is 
two miles, or 126,720 inches, containing by computation, if I aim correct, 
4,261,820,184,605,491 2-10ths square inches. Now each square inch was found 
capable of being divided into 40,000 visible parts; consequently, the hemis- 
phere contains 170,472,807,384,219,648,000 parts visible to the naked eye, 
and which are unceasingly illuminated bythe diffusion of light from a cer- 
tain portion of matter (combined or uncombined), weighing four ounces, for 
the space of six hours. Now say, four ounces is 1,920 grains, which, for SIX 
hours, will give about 1-12th grain per moment; this 1- 13th grain of matter is 
thus found to be instantaneously divided into 170,472,807,384,219,648,000 
visible parts; and consequently each single grain into twelve times that 
amount which is 2,045,673,688,610,635,776,000, or u pwards of two thousand 
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millions of millions of millions. Now a grain of gold was found divisible 
into two millions of such parts, it therefore follows, that the divisibility of 
gold to light, contained in the inflammable matter, supposing the foregoing 
to be a correct statement, is as 1 to 1,022,836,844,305,317 8-10ths, or as one to 
above one thousand millions of millions; and even this may be compara- 
tively trifling, to the probable diffusion of the solar light. 

Our limited powers of comprehension are very inadequate to form just 
conceptions of infinity, and the preceding view of the divisibility of matter, 
may perhaps tend, in some degree, to elucidate a subject which, to the ge- 
nerality of those who are not in the habit of studying the power of numbers, 
would appear possibly as incredible as the immensity of space exhibited in 
the starry heavens, as laid down in astronomical calculations; for when we 
say, that the distance of certain heavenly bodies is millions of millions of 
miles; or, that a single grain of matter may be divided into millions of mil- 
lions of visible parts, a smile of scepticism would with some be the only 
result of an endeavour to enforce the truth thereof. May it not serve to fami- 
liarize the subject to the inquiring mind, to observe, that we may suppose 
it sufficiently easy to comprehend that the space of the tenth part of an 
inch may be divided into twenty parts, which is two hundred to the inch. 
Allow this, and we readily prove that each square inch contains forty thou- 
sand, and the solid inch, eight millions such parts; yet to assert, that a solid 
inch of matter may be divided into only eight millions, would appear to the 
mere superficial observer, as beyond credulity, though it is capable: of ac- 
tual and practical proof, and even, as in the case of gilt silver wire, to an 
extent immensely beyond. Why, therefore, doubt the deductions made 
upon principles that cannot err, merely because they are beyond our pre- 
sent ideas of possibility? As well might we deny the existence of the Crea- 
tor, because his works transcend our limited powers of conception. And 
may we not, from this deduce a powerful argument in favour of the truths 
of revealed religion: for if each individual is toe doubt of every thing that 
exceeds his own peculiar ideas of probability, at what point shall incredu- 
lity find a barrier? That immensity and divisibility (and who shall say 
where they may find a limit ?) approach the confines of infinity, must appear 
evident to every one who has seriously contemplated the results; and if the 
preceding may, in any way, tend to illustrate the subject, or induce others 
to lend their aid thereto, the end of the present attempt will be accom- 
plished. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD YANKEE. 


The current American terin Vankee was a cant, or favourite word, with 
farmer Jonathan Hastings, of Cambridge, about 1713. The inventor used 
it to express excellency. A “ Yankee good horse,” or “ Yankee cider,” and 
the like, meant an excellent horse and excellent cider. ‘The students of the 
college were accustomed to hire horses of him; their intercourse with him, 
and his use of the term upon all occasions, led them to adopt it, and they 
gave him the name of Yankee Jonathan.* He was a worthy honest man, 
bat no conjurer. ‘This could not escape the notice of the collegians. Yan- 
kee probaoly became a by-word among them to express a weak, simple, 
awkward person; was carried from the college wiih them when they left 
it, and thus circulated and established through the country (as was the case 
in respect to Hobson’s choicet by the students at Cambridge, in Old Eng- 
land), till from its currency in New England, it was at length taken up, and 
unjustly applied to the New Englanders in common, as a term of reproach. 


* May not the characteristic name of Jonathan applied to the people of the United 
States owe its origin to the same person ?—Editor. 
+t See the Srecrator, No. 509. 
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“ Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace. 
be established throughout our borders.” 
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ON WHEAT TURNING TO CHEAT. 


( Continued from page 331.) 


Let any person in the practice of sowing rye, sow his wheat, by way 
of experiment, for a series of years in succession, without cutting out 
the rye, and he will soon discover what will be the consequence. From 
the discovery I have made, I believe a repetition for a period of less 
than seven years, will turn the crop into a complete field of rye. And 
yet I do not recollect hearing tell of any person who supposed that 
wheat, by any operation at any stage of its growth, could be turned to 
rye. The ground is full of the seeds of a variety of plants Which, upon 

e failure of a crop of wheat, will come to maturity, and bring forth 
seed in great abundance after their respective kinds. How frequently 
do we see a luxuriant crop of arsesmart or rag weed, when there has been 
but a partial failure in the crop of wheat, and yet we do not suppose that 
wheat, by any natural process, can be changed into arsesmart or rag weed. 

Another item in the doctrine of transformation is, that the pasturing 
of wheat will cause it to turn to cheat. 

About the year 1790, whilst I resided in the township of Wrightstown, 
(the ground having been covered with a deep snow for a considerable 
time) | had a number of small shoats which had discovered the green 
wheat along the path which was made across one corner of the field, 
in travelling from the house to the barn, and by frequently turning 
up the snow in search of the wheat, had occasioned it to.melt for a con- 
siderable distance on each side of the path. The wheat which was grow- 
ing on this part of the field was so completely eaten off by them, that 
there was no appearance of any thing green being left. Yet the soil be- 
ing a rich red shell, the roots remaining in the ground, sprouted up anew 
in the spring, and by the time of harvest, produced as good a crop to all 
appearance, as the grain adjoining, and equally as clear of cheat. . This 
circumstance was then particularly imprinted upon my recollection, be- 
cause [ took particular notice at the time; several people having pre- 
viously told me, that the pasturing of wheat would cause it to turn to 
cheat, tn which doctrine at that time as well as at the present I had no 
contidence. 

In the year 1811, I began to sow my wheat upon the 28th of Septem- 
ber, and finished upon the first day of October following; and owing to 
the early period, or more probably because I was the first who sowed in 
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the neighbourhood, I had considerable of the fly, whilst my neighbours, 
who seeded at a later period, had none. Jacob Janney seeded upon the 
fourth and fifth ef October following, and notwithstanding our fields 
were adjoining to each other, he had no fly. Owing however to the sea- 


son, it being a remarkably fine growing fall, and the spring being also’ 


favourable, my wheat sustained very little damage, and I had a good 
crop. In the fall of the same season, I singled out a number of the plants 
of wheat in which the fly had made its deposit, taking such as stood 
singly that I might not be deceived, which 1 marked by sticking a smal! 
— twig by the side of each plant. ‘The fly had made its deposit as 
early as the wheat was of a suitable size, having attained only the second 
leaf; and notwithstanding the main stalk in which the deposit was made, 
turned to a deep green colour, and never came to maturity, yet owing to 
the favourableness of the season, the buds formed by nature at the roots 
for the perpetuation of the plant, in a short time vegetated anew, conti- 
nued to grow and flourish, and by the time of harvest, brought forth 
wheat, and not cheat, very little inferior to that in which the fly had not 
made its deposit. 

It is also the fact, that notwithstanding the bunches of cheat whic) 
were cut off by the mowing scythe about the 20th of June, shot up anev, 
and brought forth seed to perfection, as I have already stated, yet there 
was nota single instance as I could discover, of the wheat putting out 
again. , 

~The threé foregoing cases came under my own particular notice, and I 
have mentioned them for general information. I would also refer all those 
who have any remaining doubts on this subject, to the case stated by Mr. 
Worth, president of the society, in his communication respecting the 
cecidomia destructor, or Hessian fly, wherein he states that his friend 
Anthony ‘Taylor’s wheat was so completely eaten off by a flock of sheep, 
that no appearance of vegetation remained, yet the wheat sprouted up 
anew, and produced a heavy crop of upwards of thirty-five bushels to 
the acre. 

Agreeably to the doctrine of Linneus, the celebrated Swedish natu- 
ralist, “vegetables have two methods of propagating themselves; the 
oviparous as by seeds, and the viviparous as by their buds and bulbs.” 
I have frequently known instances in the wild cherry, where the leaves 
for a number of years in succession have all been devoured by the cater- 
eu as soon as they have attained to a sufficient size; and yet there 

as uniformly been a succession of new ones, and also an additional sup- 
ply of buds to be in readiness if a similar disaster should take place. 1 
have also frequently seen upon the branches of the tree, a deposit of the 
ova, which is to produce a new swarm of caterpillars the ensuing season, 
which will again devour the leaves which will be produced from the buds 
in full view of the observer. 

Agreeably to the doctrine of the celebrated botanist I have alluded to, 
every one of these buds is a tree in embryo; because “ if any one of them 
be torn or cut out and planted in the earth, with a glass cup inverted 
over it, to prevent the exhalation at first from being greater than its 
power of absorption, it will produce a tree similar to its parent.” So 


also if it is budded or inoculated at the proper season into a stalk of 


any one of the cherry species, it will grow; and notwithstanding it must 
receive its support from the sap of the stalk into which it is inoculated, yet 
the tree in every respect as well as the fruit which it will bear, will be 
completely the wild cherry. ' 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state, that the same providential 
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care of nature for the perpetuation of the species, is alike extended to 
all her children. By stripping down the leaves of a stalk of wheat, you 
will discover a bud or bulb in embryo under each leaf, similar to the 
buds upon the branch of the tree, which are in waiting to vegetate and 
come forth to maturity, if any casualty should occur to the parent 
plant. I therefore respectfully ask the question, whether it is possible 
for any person to suppose, that if by biting or cutting off by an edged in- 
strument, or any other accident, the present stalk should be separated 
from the root in any stage of its growth, the buds or bulbs which are in 
readiness to vegetate anew, for the purpose of forming another top to the 
plant, would produce any other than stalks of wheat? Is it possible, con- 
sistent with the principles of natural philosophy, that a transformation of 
the plant would take place in consequence of such process, or that na- 
ture would suffer herself to be so completely baffled in her providential 
care for the perpetuation of her offspring? Such a supposition involves 
such an accumulation of absurdity, as nothing but the want of attention 
to the subject, in the advocates for the doctrine of transformation, possi- 
bly can palliate. 

I would also further observe for consideration, that cheat being a bien- 
nial plant, it will naturally be found and preserved amongst those 
plants of the same nature: hence it is that it is always found more or less 
amongst rye as well as wheat, and frequently in full as large quantities. 

(To be continued.) . 
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QUAKERS. 

I love Quaker ways, and Quaker worship. I venerate the Quaker prin- 
ciples. It does me good for the rest of the day, when I meet any of 
their people in my path. When I am ruffled or disturbed by any occur- 
rence, the sight, or quiet voice of a Quaker, acts upon me as a ventilator, 
lightening the air, and taking off a load from the bosom. But I cannot 
like the Quakers (as Desdemona would say) “ to live with them.”? I am 
all over sophisticated—with humours, fancies, craving hourly sympathy. 
i must have books, pictures, theatres, chit-chat, scandal, jokes, ambigui- 
ties, and a thousand whim-whams, which their simpler taste can do with- 
out. I should starve at their primitive banquet. My appetites are too 
high for the salads which (according to Evelyn) Eve dressed for the 
uigel, my gusto too excited 

To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 

The indirect answers which Quakers are often found to return to a 
question put to them, may be explained, I think, without the vulgar as- 
sumption, that they are more given to evasion and equivocating than other 
people. They naturally look to their words more carefully, and are more 
cautious of committing themselves. ‘They have a peculiar character to 
keep up on this head. ‘They stand in a manner upon their veracity. A 
Quaker is by law exempted from taking an oath. The custom of resort- 
ing to an oath in extreme cases, sanctified as it is by all religious antiqui- 
ty, is apt (it must be confessed) to intreduce into the laxer sort of minds 
the notion of two kinds of truth—the one applicable to the solemn affairs 
of justice, and the other to the common proceedings of daily intercourse. 
As truth bound upon the conscience by an oath can be but truth, so in the 
common affirmations of the shop and the market-place, a latitude is ex- 
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pected, and conceded upon questions wanting this solemn covenant. 
Something less than truth satisfies. It is common to hear a person say, 
« You do not expect me to speak as if I were upon my oath.” Hence a 
creat deal of incorrectness and inadvertency short of falsehood, creeps 
into ordinary conversation; and a kind of secogdary or laic-truth is tole- 
rated, where clergy-truth—oath-truth, by the nature of the circum- 
stances, is not required. A Quaker knows none of this distinction. His 
simple affirmation being received, upon the most sacred occasions, with- 
out any further test, stamps a value upon the words which he is to use 
upon the most indifferent topics of life. He looks to them, naturally, with 
more severity. You can have of him no more than his word. He knows, 
if he is caught tripping in a casual expression, he forfeits, for hrmself at 
least, his claim to the invidious exemption. He knows, that his sylla- 
bles are weighed—and how far a consciousness of this particular watch- 
fulness, exerted against a person, has a tendency to produce indirect an- 
swers, anda diverting of the question by honest means, might be illus- 
trated, and the practice justified, by a more sacred example than is proper 
perhaps to be more than hinted at upon this occasion. The admirable 
presence of mind, which is notorious in Quakers upon all contingencies, 
might be traced to this imposed self-watchfulness—if it did not seem 
rather an humble and secular scion of that old stock of religious constancy, 
which never bent or faltered, in the Primitive Friends, or gave way to the 
winds of persecution, to the violence of judge or accuser, under trials and 
racking examinations. “ You will never be the wiser, if I sit here an- 
swering your questions till midnight,” said one of those upright Justices 
to Penn, who had been putting law-cases with a puzzling subtlety. 
« Thereafter as the answers may be,” retorted the Quaker. The astonish- 
ing composure of this people is sometimes ludicrously displayed in lighter 
instances. I was travelling in a stage coach with three male Quakers, 
buttoned up in the straitest non-conformity of their sect. We stopped 
to bait at Andover, where a meal, partly tea apparatus, partly supper, 
was set before us. My friends confined themselves to the tea table. | 
in my way took supper. When the landlady brought in the bill, the 
eldest of my companions discovered that she had charged for both meals. 
This was resisted. Mine hostess was very clamorous and positive. Some 
mild arguments were used on the part of the Quakers, for which the 
heated mind of the good lady seemed by no means a fit recipient. The 
guard came in with his usual peremptory notice. The Quakers pulled 
out their money, and formally tendered it—so much for tea—I, in humble 
imitation, tendering mine—for the supper which I had taken. She would 
not relax in her demand. So they all three quietly put up their silver, 
as did myself, and marched out of | the room, the eldest and gravest going 
first, with myself closing up the rear, who thought I could not do better 
than follow the example of such grave and warrantable personages. We 


got in. The steps went up. The coach drove off. The murmurs of 


mine hostess, not very indistinctly or ambiguously pronounced, became 
after a time inaudible—-and now my conscience, which the whimsica! 
scene had for a while suspended, beginning to give some twitches, I wait- 
ed, in the hope that some justification would be offered by these serious 
persons for the seeming injustice of their conduct. To my great surprise, 
not a syllable was dropped on the subject. They sate as mute as at a 
meeting. At length the eldest of them broke silence, by inquiring of his 
next neighbour, “ Hast thee heard how indigos go at the India House =" 
and the question operated as a soporific on my moral feeling as far as 
Exeter. [ Lond. Mag. 
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Broken Slumber—Maturin’s Universe. 


Portrp. 


BROKEN SLUMBER. 
By the Author of “ Calthorpr.” 


Beneath the drooping willow laid, 

A lovely infant pressed the earth, 
Enjoying in its grateful shade 

A little holiday from mirth: 
For sleep profound so stilled his breath, 
He seemed the calm of happy death. 


He woke, and, as he woke, a cry 
I hear—and next distinctly trace 
A tear burst from the radiant eye, 
To linger on his rosy face. 
For care no furrow had bestowed, 
To indicate the wanderer’s road. 


Waking from soft repose to play, 
Why Boy thus mournfully repine, 
As though upon thy bosom lay 
The anxious festering load of mine ; 
Why cry at recognising life, 
As when first ushered to its strife ? 
Did Hope delude thee to believe 
Every anticipated ill 
Escaped, that thou should’st wildly gries 
To find ’tis thine to struggle still? 
Or was the taste of Death so sweet 
That thou art sad to leave the treat? 


FROM MATURIN’S UNIVERSE. 


O Happiness! much sought 
Where thou art nof, in artificial joy, 
Where is thy spirit? Surely not in man! 
Oh, not in man; not in the press it dwells 
Of crowded cities: there dwells Avarice, 
Pining amid its base desire: and Hate, 
Crost e’en in triumph, by another’s joy: 
And there, the universal demon, Pride, 
Looks big, and through his palpable disguise 
Sneers on the mystery of his neighbour’s mask ; 
But, there dwells no contentment! Crowds press on. 
Grasping at shadows: haply in the midst 
One stands with look averted, one who seeks 
An outlet from the busy crowd, in vain, 
Pent by the circumstance of life, and tied; 
Or, as a bird that beats its little breast 
Against ts prison bars, and pining hears 
The wild song of some woodland throat afar, 
High warbling and most sweet; for oh, it tells 
Of woods, the fresh green maze of liberty, 
Where once it fiutter’d_ gay, and loudly sung, 
As any warbler there.—So fares the soul 
Of clear and lofty vein, when circumscribed 
By the world’s bo ; still in thought away, 
It wings beyond the dull and careful scene, 
The darkling crowded world of strife ahd toi], 
And trouble and temptation, fancy-free ; 
imagining thy thousand charms, and still, 
0 Nature, hoping to escape to thee. 





